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BRIEF MENTION. 

Stock's pro Roscio (Clarendon Press, 1890) is valuable to the student who 
begins the more extended study of Cicero's orations, because it furnishes him, 
in addition to a really good commentary on Cicero's first public speech, an 
introduction which gives in compact shape much excellent material for begin- 
ning rhetorical studies. There has been a judicious sifting of material, and 
the student has in easily available form what would generally cost him much 
reading in Cornificius, Cicero and Quintilian to gather. In the text Baiter 
and Kayser have been followed. ' In the commentary a comparison with Donkin 
will show that the notes are fuller and often deal with things left untouched by 
the other. They are well chosen and will prove of great assistance to the 
student. E. H. S. 

In my notice of Ritter's Untersuchungen iiber Plato (X 480) I said: 
' Counting is not denied to any one,' but added, ' even facts are not so easily 
caught as some fancy, and who that has taken out his grammatical butterfly 
net has not been exposed to disappointment and mortification?' Certainly 
not Ritter, if I may judge by the report of a student of mine, who has been 
counting after him, and who calls attention to the sad slip on p. 58, where the 
number of pages in Theaetetus is put down at 68, the number in Phaedrus at 
IOI — exactly the reverse of the true state of things. In the Laws £<? or /card 
6vva/uv is used, according to my informant, 66 times, and not as R. says 63 ; 
eveKa 123 times, and not III ; xapm 38 times, and not 33. Much more startling 
is the following statement : tcrwc is used at least forty -three times in the Laws 
instead of Ritter's four, and raxa = laug occurs twenty times against Ritter's 
never. I have not been able to verify these charges as to the accuracy of R.'s 
statistics, but it seems incumbent on any one who works in this line to look 
more narrowly into R.'s figures than has been done, at least to my knowledge. 

Sidney's Apohgie for Poetrie ox Defence of Poesy, as the title appears on the 
cover of Professor Cook's excellent edition (Boston, Ginn & Co.), is always 
delightful reading, especially for a classical scholar who feels the debt that our 
English prose writing owes the men who first felt the need of style and drew 
on the true sources of style. Sidney's English has to this day a wonderful 
charm, and the answer to the question why it is for all time, lies in the classic 
source of his inspiration. In his introduction Professor Cook draws an inter- 
esting parallel between the Greek sophists and the English euphuists, between 
Gorgias and Sidney ; but there is no such excess of mannerism in Sidney as 
there is in Gorgias, or what purports to be Gorgias, and for this we have to thank 
Sidney's classic models, though these were predominantly Latin, as a matter 
of course. A first hand knowledge of the Greek authors whom Sidney cites is 
not made evident by the character of his references. The one or two Greek 
words are not absolutely conclusive. His allusions to Homer are vague. 
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Euripides' Hecuba (49, 34) may have been known to him in the translation 
of Erasmus, the Medea (17, 7) in the translation of Buchanan, the Aiax of 
Sophocles (6, 29) in the translation of Rotallerus, all which, by the way, are 
comprised in a little volume of Tragoediae Selectae printed by H. Stephanus 
in 1567. There is no display of recondite learning, which, indeed, would 
have spoiled the little treatise, and the only classical allusions that are not 
patent have to do with schoolbooks that have lost their vogue. Phocylides 
and Dares Phrygius are names that might not wake responsive images in all 
men of letters to-day, and in fact even Professor Cook has got hold of the 
wrong Phocylides. Sidney's Phocylides (3, 20 ; 9, 35) is not the real Phocy- 
lides, but the Pseudo-Phocylides, whose enormous reputation was due to the 
Jewish-Christian wisdom and morality injected by the pious forger. Amusing 
is the droll centaur ' Bubonax,' half-Bupalus, half-Hipponax, to which Professor 
Cook calls our attention. But is it a centaur or simply an Irish bull ? By the 
way, in the same context Sidney says : ' I will not wish unto you — to be rimed 
to death as it is said to be done in Ireland.' Surely some note is expected 
here, at least a reference to Rosalind's words, ' I was never so berhymed since 
Protagoras' time, that I was an Irish rat.' 



The slips of a less rigorous censor than Dr. W. Gunion Rutherford is might 
be allowed to correct themselves in the course of time, but the Headmaster of 
Westminster School wields the 'tawse' of his native clime so unmercifully 
that one is tempted to point out sundry things in his First Greek Grammar 
(London and New York, Macmillan & Co.), the like of which he would not 
fail to visit in a German scholar horribili flagello. Let us hasten to say in 
advance that some necessary truths are stated by Dr. Rutherford with a mascu- 
line impressiveness that will do no harm, and that the false air of originality 
may be pardoned for the sake of the educational good. But Dr. Rutherford 
has not got uarc right, and though he might plead a matter of opinion there, 
he has not got rrpiv right, and that is inexcusable. He puts uf, final on the 
same plane with bimg, which is not tolerable on his own principles, and what- 
ever a more indulgent Grecian might do, so formidable an Atticist should have 
thought of elwsv before ile^ev in constructing a paradigm even if both are 
allowable ; and vn/iiZew on is too exceptional a construction (see A. J. P. IX 
100) to be made a model for schoolboys. What right has he to maintain that 
doKelv as ' think ' is Ionic only without a word of qualification, without a hint that 
he counts the tragic poets as Ionic? 06 after biivviu is good enough for Babrius 
(50, 6), but no Atticist is justifiable in allowing it equal rights with p/, for the 
shift in Dem. 39, 4 is a shift from swearing to saying. Then, apart from posi- 
tive mistakes, Mr. Rutherford's language is sometimes puzzling, sometimes 
misleading. Between two constructions, he says in one place ' there is only a 
difference of meaning.' In the name of philology what more does a grammarian 
want than a difference of meaning? And how unfortunate the statement that 
' nalva when it is not itself negatived has fiy before the following inf.' For 
' has' read 'may have.' The rule is permissive, not mandatory. But it is not 
my purpose to dissect a Greek chap-book. Only errors are more dangerous in 
chap-books than elsewhere, especially when they are warranted by a deservedly 
distinguished scholar. 



